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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 



The Lady. By Emily Jambs Putnam. New York: Sturgis & Walton, 
1910. 

By all odds the most brilliant volume of essays ever done by an Ameri- 
can 'woman is this contribution of Mrs. George Haven Putnam to the 
study of the origin and development of the Lady. Able, scholarly, tem- 
perate, with a delightful vein of restrained humor throughout, the author 
turns back to the lady of Greek civilization and leads us up the line, 
examining the Roman Lady, the Lady Abbess, the Lady of the Castle, the 
Lady of the Renaissance, the Lady of the Salon, the Lady of the Blue 
Stockings and the Lady of the Slave States. A very wide knowledge of 
literature, history, art and architecture serves the learned author for the 
reconstruction of the home, the activities, the dress, appearance, joys and 
sufferings of these ladies. Although the author indulges in no free ex- 
pressions of personal opinion and is as far as possible from any prejudiced 
point of view, who runs may read her veiled sense of the waste and 
danger to civilization of this human objet d'art, this creature whose power 
must always be her masked cunning. The irony to which the treasured 
subject is treated in these pages makes delightful and hilarious reading, 
and as for educing sheer guffaws of spontaneous laughter the professed 
humorists must draw back and give the palm to this accomplished lady. 
None of the little shifts, the masked clevernesses, the subtleties, the frailties, 
none even of the pathos of this class who subsist by their wits on an 
ancient tradition, are lost upon this able writer. She has seen it all. She 
knows all the types the convention can produce and she draws them — 
but with an insight and an adroitness! The age-old economic problem 
that confronts the lady is ably stated in the opening paragraph of the 
chapter on the Lady Abbess : 

" The economic paradox that confronts women in general is especially 
uncompromising for the lady. In defiance of the axiom that he who works 
eats, the lady who works has less to eat than the lady who does not. There 
is no profession open to her that is nearly as lucrative as marriage, and 
the more lucrative the marriage the less work it involves. The economic 
prizes, therefore, are awarded in such a way as directly to discourage all 
productive activity on the part of the lady. If a brother and sister are 
equally qualified for, let us say, the practice of medicine, the brother has, 
besides the scientific motive, the economic motive. The ardent pursuit of 
his profession will, if successful, make him a rich man. His sister, on 
the other hand, will never earn absolutely as much money as he, and 
relatively her earnings will be negligible in comparison with her income 
should she marry a millionaire. But if she be known to have committed 
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herself to the study of medicine her chance of marrying a millionaire is 
practically eliminated. 

" Apart from the crude economic question, the thing that most women 
mean when they speak of ' happiness ' — that is, love and children and the 
little republic of home — depends upon the favor of men, and the qualities 
that win this favor are not, in general, those that are most useful for 
other purposes. A girl should not be too intelligent or too good or too 
highly differentiated in any direction. Like a ready-made garment, she 
should be designed to fit the average man, should have ' just about as much 
religion as my William likes.' The age-long operation of this rule by 
which the least strongly individualized women are the most likely to have 
a chance to transmit their qualities has given it the air of a natural law. 
Though the lady has generally yielded it unquestioning obedience, she often 
dreams of a land like that of the Amazons, where she might be judged 
on her merits instead of her charms. Seeing that in the world a woman's 
social position, her daily food, her chance of children, depend on her 
exerting sufficient charm to induee some man to assume the responsibility 
and expense of maintaining her for life, and that the qualities on which 
this charm depends are something altogether unattainable by a given 
woman, it is not surprising that exceptional women are willing to eliminate 
from their lives the whole question of marriage and motherhood for the 
sake of a free development, irrespective of its bearing on the other sex." 

This somewhat lengthy extract shows the author's sympathies with those 
Koman ladies who, led by Hortensia, forced their way to the tribunal 
of the triumvirate in the forum and arraigned them, Hortensia herself 
making an impassioned and eloquent address upon the injustice of taxa- 
tion without representation. Those Roman ladies who did not appeal 
imaginatively to their lords and masters and who practically were so 
frequently a disturbing element, are interpreted with much gusto and 
enjoyment, while the gentle little Jiausfrau of such a man as Ischomachus, 
whose method of training a wife is given in full in Xenophon's " (Eco- 
nomicus," receives scant sympathy. 

We should say that the writer's sympathies went with those ladies 
who even in most ancient times showed symptoms of that hardy discontent 
which is the very insignia of the so-called "new woman"; the lady 
abbesses, who consorted with popes and emperors and took a part in the 
great game of European politics; the lady of the Renaissance, who made 
an art of living and encouraged humanism; and with the English blue- 
stocking, who tried at least "to bridge the gulf between the lady and the 
rest of her sex, to humanize and release her from mental parasitism." 

Only at one point do the sympathies of the writer flag. In the chapter 
on the "Lady of the Slave States" she shows that she does not really 
know her subject. Why, indeed, should her material be drawn from 
Miss Martineau's impressions and Fanny Kemble's? Why should Mrs. 
Putnam not have sat at the feet, for a short time, of such ladies as Mrs. 
Roger Pryor and Mrs. Burton-Harrison ? They are not progressive, to 
be sure, but they had personal experience and direct knowledge of the 
time and they have clear eyes and keen brains. Some of the little thrusts 
at the Southern women argue mere ignorance of facts. On page 299, 
for example, Mrs. Putnam writes : " And there is an element of the mys- 
tical in some of her prescriptions : ' nine scoops of water in the hollow of 
the hand from the sycamore spring for three mornings before sunrise 
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and a cup of strong coffee with lemon juice will break an ague; try it 
when you will." Mrs. Putnam has a great laugh over this, but had she 
ever lived in a malarial district she would know that some organizations 
cannot stand the necessary amount of quinine to break chills and fever, 
and for them the very best and most effective prescription, even to this 
day, countenanced by all the best doctors, is a glass of cold water with 
the juice of one lemon taken immediately upon w T aking and followed at 
once by a cup of strong, black, unsweetened coffee. The sycamore spring 
was simply the old lady's recommendation to drink fresh water instead 
of some that had been standing overnight, and the nine scoops of the 
hand, — making just a good glassful, — was doubtless a concession to the 
lazy darkies who forgot to carry a cup and had mislaid the gourd. Scant 
justice is done to the heroic patience, the self-abnegation and the ex- 
ecutive ability of those fine ladies laboring under the awful curse of slavery. 
They were intelligent without being intellectual, and if they were by birth 
and traditions far too conservative, if they made use too freely of the 
cunning which is the only weapon of the woman in such a civilization, 
they were, at any rate, the natural offshoot of that Hebrew woman whom 
they took as their model and of whom it was authoritatively stated that 
" her price was far above rubies." 

Had Mrs. Putnam chosen as material for her last chapter the idle lady 
of smarter New York in the present day, her book would have been better. 
This is a type she must have under constant observation, whereas the 
Southern lady she draws from the casual jottings of two foreign travellers 
and a cheap old-fashioned novel. 

But allowing for the failure of the final chapter, the book is still one 
that we strongly recommend to all ladies and all would-be ladies. 



Imaginary Interviews. By William Dean Howells. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1910. 

Mr. Howells is so recognized a light on the literary horizon of to-day 
that very few people have the temerity to criticise his printed page. One's 
attitude toward him upon taking up his new volume is much that of 
the English schoolboy to the head master; one stands cap in hand and 
responds, " Thank you, sir," to whatever our superior may choose to 
say to us. Of course there is always Mrs. Atherton from California to 
upbraid Mr. Howells for his gentlemanly point of view and to point out 
to him the value of a free and powerful handling of sex relations. The 
rest of us are candidly abashed at the beauty of the long career of con- 
scientious and noble work; a little awed, in truth, by the craftsman who has 
steadily and honestly done his best and grown so continuously in power, 
humanity and depth. 

But Mr. Howells has made especially difficult to the critic the treat- 
ment of his present volume by telling him therein exactly how he ought 
and ought not to handle it. He has begun by telling us that there is 
"no just and honest criticism without quotation. The critic is bound 
to make out his case or abdicate his function." This throws upon the 
critic the terrible responsibility of selection where all is good and all is 
useful at varying times and in varying moods. Again Mr. Howells has 



